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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowge?. 














THE YOUNG COMMODORE. 


LOMBARDY COURT: 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. ° 
CHAPTER XIII.—THE ‘‘ DAPHNE.” 


** On my wakeful bed, 
Thoughts, traveller, of thee will fill my head, 
And him who rides where wind and waves contend, 
And strives, rude cradled on the seas, to guide 
His lonely bark through the tempestuous tide.” 
—Kirke White. 


(CHARLES PETERSON paid more than one visit 





see how she was getting on, and to make acquaintance 
with the captain. John went with him on one occasion, 
and was very kind and attentive to him, so that the 
brothers seemed to know each other better and to be 
drawn more one towards another during these three 
or four weeks than they had ever been before. Mrs. 
Peterson also was to go and see her son’s quarters; 
but that was deferred until the vessel had completed 
her equipment and was beginning to look comfortable, 


to the docks in which the Daphne was loading, to | a state of things which seemed to inexperienced eyes 
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very far distant indeed, if not wholly unattainable. 
There was a great deal to be done in the mean time 
in previding an outfit. Mrs. Peterson took this upon 
herself, and it was a painful business for her. Lists 
of necessaries were procured in the first instance 
from the most approved slop-dealers, and the multi- 
tudinous articles set down as indispensable, with the 
still longer catalogue of those recommended to be 
taken in addition, seemed to the poor widow a prac- 
tical confirmation of her fears as to the length of 
time which would in all probability elapse before 
her son should return to her. She busied herself, 
however, in providing for his comforts during the 
voyage; but always hoping, even to the last, that 
something would occur to render her solicitude un- 
necessary and to keep her boy at home. 

It was reported at last that the ship was ready for 
sea, and the day of her departure was for the third 
or fourth time positively fixed; and Mrs. Peterson 
went with her son to see his berth, and to be intro- 
duced to the captain. The Daphne was still in dock, 
and her decks were covered with ropes and tubs and 
all kinds of merchandise, so that it was difficult to 
make their way about. But these would be all 
stowed away in the course of a day or two, Captain 
Chubb said; and he was so confident and easy in his 
manner that they could not doubt he knew all about 
it, and that this time it would be as he predicted. 

A short broad man was Captain Chubb, with a 
serious face and a large mouth, which looked as if it 
could only utter solemn sentences or weighty accents 
of command, until he opened it; then it was evi- 
dent that he was full of humour; and when, after 
giving utterance to some quaint remark, his eyes 
sparkled and he chuckled silently-in the bottom of 
his throat, the expression of his face was such as to 
make everybody else laugh, if he did not positively 
laugh himself. 

He did the honours of the cuddy with evident 
pleasure, pointing to the great conveniences which 
had been provided for his passengers. ‘It was not 
a passenger ship, of course,” he said; ‘‘they knew 
that; there was only Charley and one other—no, two 
others—going with him; and they would each have a 
little cabin under the poop, close to his own.” 

Mrs. Peterson was anxious to see the fellow-pas- 
sengers, but they were not on board. She was glad 
to hear, however, that one of them was a lady, a 
widow lady, too, and the other her little boy. It 
would be difficult to say how much comfort this gave 
her ; it seemed to make the voyage less formidable, 
and at all events to promise some womanly care 
and tenderness for her son, who would have for his 
constant companion a mother and her child. 

“‘She’s a very nice woman, too,” said Captain 
Chubb ; ‘‘ and the boy’s a trump, by what I’ve seen 
of him, which isn’t much as yet. This is their 
cabin.” 

‘‘Tt’s very small,’ said Mr. Peterson. 

‘‘Tt’s not so big as Buckingham Palace,”’ said the 
skipper, ‘‘ but it’s larger ever so much than she would 
have got in a regular passenger vessel. I had it 
made large on purpose, and fitted up ‘ regardless of 
expense,’ because, you see, the lady is a bit of an 
invalid.” 

‘‘Dear me,” said Mrs. Peterson; ‘why, so is 
Charley.” 

Charley repudiated this warmly ; and the skipper 
jerked his head seaward, and said, ‘‘ He’ll be all 
right ; never you fear, ma’am.”’ 





‘* Will there be a doctor on board?” Mrs. Peter- 
son inquired. 

‘‘Doctor, ma’am?—No, ma’am—gyes, ma’am. 
I’m a bit of a doctor myself, ma’am—Dr. Chubb. 
Ill show you my stores. Stop a bit, though. 
Which tack do you sail on?” 

‘‘ Which what did you say?” 

i a a rgd or the other thing; that’s the 
question? But you’d better leave that to me. If 
one don’t answer I generally try the other ; though I 
like homeopathy the best myself, and the less of 
that the better.” 

So saying Captain Chubb led his visitors into his 
own little cabin, and showed them a medicine chest, 
delightfully arranged, and containing a variety of 
tiny bottles with their little white globules. ‘‘There,’’ 
he said, ‘‘there’s enough to poison all the ship’s 
crew in this chest; so they tell me; it’s handy, isn’t 
it? This is what I make most use of, especially with 
ladies and children.” 

Then he showed them a cupboard screwed up to a 
bulkhead, in which was a number of bottles and 
jars, all duly labelled. ‘‘ These are useful sometimes 
for the men,” he said; “they want to feel their 
physic; but it takes up more room than the other, 
and gives more trouble, and I don’t like it so well. 
There are books that describe the disease, and pre- 
scribe the doses; and between the two systems I 
manage to get on very well generally, except ’— 
but he stopped there, and his face for a moment 
looked more serious and solemn than usual. 

‘‘ Except when?” Mrs. Peterson asked. 

‘Qh, nothing, ma’am ; nothing to speak of;” and 
he changed the subject. 

No, he never spoke of it; but neither could he 
ever forget it—a terrible voyage which he had mado 
some years before, when nearly every seaman in tho 
ship had been struck down, one after another, with 
infectious disease; when all his drugs had been un- 
availing to save some of them from death; when he 
himself had been doctor, and nurse, and chaplain, 
visiting the sick, and committing the dead to the 
deep with prayers and solemn rites. He had done 
his duty, and God had brought him safe home with 
the remnant of his crew. But it was an event not to 
be lightly spoken of, and least of all at such a time 
as this, and to such company. 

‘‘T hope you will have a good voyage,”’ said Mrs. 
Peterson, nervously. ‘‘ Do you consider it a favour- 
able time of the year?” , 

‘‘Oh yes, madam; pretty well for that.” 

‘‘T shall be so anxious till I hear of your safe 
arrival. Don’t you always feel very uneasy when you 
are so far away from land?” 

‘¢‘ Uneasy, ma’am? No; the anxious time is when 
we are near it. I never think of danger on the sea. 
When once we are fairly down Channel and out in 
deep water, with nothing but the sea and sky around 
us and above us, then I begin to feel comfortable. A 
sailor’s chief dangers are when he is near shore; it’s 
the land that frightens us, not the water. Even on 
the shore there are more perils and accidents to be 
encountered than when one is well out upon the 
ocean. You have heard the sailor’s song, I dare 
say— 


‘A stiff nor-wester’s blowing, Bill; 
Hark ! don’t ye hear it roar now ? 
Lord help ’em, how I pities those 
Unhappy folks ashore now! 
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While you and I upon the deck 
So cosily are lying, 

What tiles, and bricks, and chimney-pots 
About their heads are flying !’ 


I don’t mean to say that I go that length, of 
course; but I do think that a tight little boat and 
good sea room is as safe a place in a gale of wind as 
some of your town-built contractors’ villas. You 
hardly ever hear of a ship foundering in deep water 
when she is properly handled, unless it is one of those 
coffin-ships that ought not to be allowed to go to sea 
at all; and we have heard the last of them, I hope. At 
any rate, they are not to be found on Goldie Brothers’ 
list.” 

“ But a gale of wind at sea must be very terrific, 
Captain Chubb.” 

“It’s very grand, madam, and very awful ; and 
very uncomfortable besides. But it is wonderful to see 
how a good, snug little ship will ride through it all. 
‘They are carried up to the heavens and go down to 
the deep.’ It’s an extraordinary thing to think of, 
and I don’t know how the doctors account for it, but 
all the pitching and tossing, going on for days and 
weeks and months together, never does any harm to 
anybody as long as they can do without physic. We are 
kept safe through it and brought home to our own 
shores again ; and the more experience a sailor has 
of the sea the better he likes it and the less he 
thinks of danger. I often reflect upon that verse 
in the first chapter of Genesis: ‘The Spirit of God, 
moved upon the face of the waters.’ That’s what 
makes all places safe on sea or on shore—the Spirit of 
God moving among us everywhere, and ordering all 
things.” 

*‘ T donot like the sea, though,” said Mrs. Peterson, 
pensively ; ‘‘I could never get used to it.” 

‘Not by staying ashore, ma’am, certainly,’’ Cap- 
tain Chubb replied. 

“T could never get used to it,” she repeated; “I 
am glad I don’t live by the seaside. I should always 
be anxious and frightened whenever the wind was 
high and the waves boisterous. I shall be constantly 
thinking of Charley as it is. I almost wish there were 
no sea, and then nobody could go across it.” 

“Wish what, ma’am?” cried the captain, greatly 
shocked. ‘‘ Wish there was no sea? Why, what 
would become of all the ships in that case? and 
what would become of us sailors? and where would 
all the rivers run to that empty themselves into the 
sea? and how would you get your tea and sugar 
and all your other merchandise from foreign parts? 
The sea is our great highway, and we ought to be 
thankful for it, instead of wishing there was none.” 

“You may smile at my fears, Captain Chubb, 
and I might learn to do the same if I were going to 
sail with Charley, but now I cannot.’ 

Captain Chubb was not at all inclined to smile at 
what Mrs. Peterson said, unless he could have 
relieved her fears by seeming to make light of them. 
He felt very sorry for her, knowing what a grievous 
shock she had but recently experienced in the loss of 
her husband by drowning. It was hard for her, he 
confessed, that she should now have to part with her 
son. He wished he could have imparted to her the 
same confidence which he himself felt in the prospect 
of his voyage ; but that was not to be expected. 

_ “Now, look here, ma’am,” he said, after an 
interval of silence. ‘‘ Here am I, an old sailor. IfI 
were to tell you how many times I have crossed the 





ocean you would be astonished. I can’t reckon it up 
myself off-hand. I never lost a ship. I never was 
in much danger, that I know of, out of sight of land. 
I have had trials and perils of another sort, to be sure, 
but they have come right in the end. I am what they 
call a lucky man; you may have heard it; if it’s any 
comfort to you, make the most of it. ‘ Lucky Captain 
Chubb!’ that’s my title. There is many a ship- 
owner who would be glad to have me if only for my 
luck. Mind you, I don’t call it luck myself. I don’t 
believe in luck. I believe in Divine Providence. I 
believe in the Spirit of God moving upon the waters. 
I trust in Him to bring me safe out and home; and I 
shall expect it with more confidence and certainty on 
this particular voyage out than on any I ever made 
before. Shall I tell you why, Mrs. Peterson ?” 

The good lady looked at him earnestly, but did not 
speak; and the skipper went on. 

‘Because your son will sail with me, and another 
lady’s son, and the lady herself ; and because He who 
moves upon the waters is a Father of the fatherless and 
the Judge of the widow. That’s why. I shall have two 
orphans and a widow with me. I shall take charge 
of them and do the best I can for them; and there’s 
One above who will take charge of us all.” 

Mrs. Peterson felt her heart lifted up as she looked 
at Captain Chubb’s animated features. His face, 
which she had at first thought plain, seemed to have 
grown handsome. He looked so kind, so earnest, so 
confident, that she felt as if she could almost be satis- 
fied in letting him take her son from her. She pressed 
his hand warmly, and murmured in her heart, ‘God 
bless him!”’ but could not speak a word; and soon 
afterwards took her leave. 

‘‘T like your captain very much,” she said to her 
son, when they returned home that evening. ‘‘ And 
I am glad that Mrs.—what did he say her name 
was ?—Mrs. Carlton will be on board with you. I 
hope she is a nice person; I do hope you will find 
her a nice person.” 

Mrs. Peterson could not help feeling a little jealous 
of the woman who was to spend so much time in 
Oharley’s company, and to share with him so many 
strange experiences, so many dangers and adventures, 
perhaps; and the thought did even cross her mind 
that there was no absolute reason why she should not 
herself take passage in the ship and go to Australia 
with her son. It was no such great undertaking 
after all; there was a mail every month, atleast, and 
telegrams could be sent at any time. By-and-by, 
perhaps, she might follow him if he should settle 
there. If the climate did not suit his health, or if 
anything better could be found for him in England, 
he would return at once, of course; and if she should 
hear that he was ill, she would go to him instantly, 
though twenty oceans might have rolled between. So 
the poor widow tried to comfort herself as she pre- 
pared to take leave of her Benjamin. A week later 
Charley was on board the Daphne, and the Daphne 
was sailing down Channel. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE COMMODORE. 


** A deck 
On which the mariner is used 
To tread for pastime, talking with his mates, 
Or haply thinking of far-distant friends, 
While the ship glides before a steady breeze.” 
—Wordsworth. 


Tue voyage began unfavourably ; the wind was con- 

trary after they left the Downs, and the ship, being 

heavily laden, could only beat up slowly against it. 

Charley was very ill, and though he tried for a day 
G 2 
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or two to keep the deck, he was glad at last to take 
to his berth; and there, for nearly a week, he lay in 
a state of great depression and misery. He had not 
had much opportunity of making acquaintance with 
Mrs. Carlton, but her son Reggie, as he was called, 
eame to him frequently in his cabin, bringing him 
some little comforts from the captain’s table, and 
trying to entertain him with an account of the ship’s 
progress, or anything that was going on on board. 

e was a bright, happy-looking boy, and seemed to 
care very little for sea-sickness, for if he was ill one 
minute he was pretty well again the next, and spent 
most of his time upon the deck, hanging on to 5 
tain Chubb’s skirts. 

The weather cleared up at last, and although the 
sea was still high, and the ship labouring con- 
siderably, Charley resolved to go on deck. He was 
steadying himself as well as he could, and feeling his 
way along by the bulkhead, when the skipper came 
tohim. ‘ That’s right!’ he cried, ‘‘ I was just going 
to your cabin to stir you up; it’s time you came out 
of your berth and smelt the sea; you must get your 
sea legs and sea stomach. Come along, hold on 
by me.” 

Charles Peterson did as he was bid; he could not 
stand at first, but the good-natured skipper grasped 
him firmly with his great hand and made him walk 
to and fro, and finally seated him upon a hen-coop 
and ordered some bread and meat to be brought to 
him. He thought he could not touch it, but after the 
first mouthful began to feel that he was hungry ; and 
finally ate all that was given him, and would have 
been glad of more. The sea air, too, blowing upon 
his cheeks, revived him, and he soon began to feel 
interested in the working of the ship and in the 
novelty of everything around him. 

‘* Will it be always like this?” he asked the 
skipper, who was walking the deck with one long 
leg and one short one, and who stopped every time 
he passed to look at him. 

‘*No; it’s not likely. The wind is going round to 
the nor’ard now, and then it will fall light. Howdo 
you feel?” 

‘‘Much better, thank you—in fact, only a little 
giddy ; I shall be all right soon.” 

‘You are not the only one who has been bad. 
One or two of the old hands even have been very 
quiet ; it soon knocks the fun out of you, doesn’t it ? 
but it does you good in the end. Hullo! Commo- 
dore!” . 

This exclamation was addressed to Reggie, whose 
head and shoulders appeared at that moment above 
the combings of the fore hatchway, being thrust up 
by some invisible agency from below; and who, not 
being able to recover himself, fell forward sprawling 
upon the deck. It did not seem to make much 
difference to him, however, for he was upon his feet 
again in a moment, and stood up laughing and 
balancing himself as best he could; he was soon 
down again, and then sometimes crawling on his 
hands and knees, and sometimes running, came 
towards the spot where Charles was sitting. 

“This is our best man aboard,” said the captain. 
‘‘T never saw such a boy in my life; he’s a sailor 
born, and might have been at sea long enough to 
serve an apprenticeship by what he knows.” 

The child looked up and laughed ; he appeared to 
be about eleven or twelve years of age, slightly made, 
with dark hair and large dark restless eyes, which were 


‘How fast are we going now?” said the boy. 
‘* When shall we see larid again ?”’ 

‘‘Not just yet,” said the captain. ‘ How’s 
mother ?” 

‘‘Mother’s asleep ; I wanted her to come on deck 
with me, but she wouldn’t. I think it would do her 
good. Is it going to be calm soon?” 

‘« The boy is an orphan,” said the skipper, looking 
after him as he made his way towards the cabin. 
‘“‘Father dead; mother an invalid: the little fellow 
waits on her like—like she did upon him, I suppose,. 
when he was smaller, and never leaves her for long 
together ; but when he is on deck he is as active asa 
monkey ; here, there, and everywhere ; no fear! down. 
below; up aloft; holding on by his hands, or by 
his feet, or by his eyelids. That boy will turn out a 
herosome day. The men are as fond of himasI am, 
and call him ‘ Commodore.’ ”’ 

While he was speaking the child, who had been to 
peep at his mother again, approached and sat down 
by Charley, and they had some friendly chat. 

‘“‘Tlike you,” said Reggie; ‘‘ you won’t be sea-sick 
any more, will you? Don’t if you can help it. Come 
up into the rigging.” 

Charley excused himself for that occasion; but 
afterwards they had many a scramble together, and 
often went into the top to look out for a sail, in the 
hope of sending letters home, which were generally 
kept written and were posted up from time to time 
in readiness. 

They had the usual vicissitudes of fair weather and 
foul, calm and storm ; but the passage was not what 
could be called a favourable one at any time. Mrs. 
Carlton seemed to derive benefit from the sea air, 
and when the ship approached a warmer zone she 
came often on deck ; but she was always ailing more 
or less, and it was a great comfort to have so kind a 
friend as Charley for her little boy. She wasa quiet, 
reserved woman, and seemed to be weighed down 
with sorrow or anxiety. She had been married in 
Australia, and having lost her husband there, had 
brought her boy to England in the hope of finding 
friends for him among Mr. Carlton’s relatives—if, 
indeed, she should be able to discover them; for 
there was a mystery upon this subject. Mr. Carl- 
ton had told her little or nothing about his early life. 

He was a new man, he said, in a new country; he 
had come thither to escape from the past; it was 
done with, and need not be recalled; and she, loving 
and trusting him with all her heart, had forborne 
from asking questions which were evidently distaste- 
ful to him. He would have taken her into his con- 
fidence, she thought, before his death, but that had 
been sudden. The slight clue which she possessed, 
and by which she hoped to trace his parentage, had 
proved insufficient, and she was now returning to 
Melbourne with no better prospects than when she 
left it. Her means were very straitened and her 
health so uncertain that she was very anxious, on 
her son’s account, lest ‘‘ anything should happen’”’ to 
her and he should be left destitute and unprotected. 

Charley was ignorant of these circumstances ; 
but he took a great fancy for Reggie Carlton and 
constituted himself in a manner the boy’s tutor, 
giving him instruction for an hour or two daily, and 
when they read the Bible together morning and 





evening Mrs. Carlton joined them, and very often 
Captain Chubb sat by and listened. 
The skipper was a favourite with all three: he 





always looking about him inquiringly. 


could tell ‘splendid yarus,” as Reginald said; an? 
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as they sat on deck under the awning he would enter- 
tain them with the experiences of his adventurous life, 
and would show Reggie how to rig a model of the 
Daphne, which he had assisted him to make, or devise 
other amusements for them, so that the time passed 
pleasantly enough. After they had accomplished 
about half their voyage Mrs. Carlton’s illness assumed 
a more serious character, and the skipper was sorely 
puzzled how to prescribe for her. ‘The little boy 
spent a great deal of his time with her and was very 
unhappy about her, but forgot his anxieties when 
clambering over the rigging, or watching the sailors, 
or playing about upon the deck with his good friend 


Charley. 


‘Well, commodore, how’s mother?” was the 
friendly greeting of the seamen every morning when 
he appeared among them. 

‘‘ Eight knots all last night,” another would say ; 
‘‘going ahead now; mother will be all right when 
she gets ashore again, never you fear.” 

Even the black cook, who never had a civil word 
for anybody, and who was a kind of butt for all the 
sailors on account of his surliness and ill-temper, 
would make room for the commodore at the galley, 
and humour him in his desire to make up some little 
delicacy for his mother out of the preserved meats 
which were in store. 

‘¢ Chalk is the only man,” the skipper used to say— 
‘the only man that I can’t get on with. It makes no 
difference whether you humour him or blow him up; 
he never speaks, except to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ He 
is not a bad cook, and does his work well enough if 
you let him alone; but he seems to have made up his 
mind that his hand is to be against every man and 
every man’s hand against him. He has only got 
one friend in the world, I believe, and that’s Hop. 
Chalk and Hop are both men of colour, and they 
seem to understand each ether.” 

‘‘ Who is Hop?” Mrs. Carlton asked; ‘‘it’s a 
curious name.” 

‘‘A nom de guerre,” said the captain; ‘‘ Hop has 
been in the wars, and has received a title, though not 
a decoration.” 

‘‘ Hop is a black dog,” said Reggie; ‘a terrier, 
with only three eyes and one leg.” 

“Three eyes! What a very curious animal!” 

‘‘One eye, I mean, of course, and three legs. I 
know all about him. Chalk found him one day at 
some place on shore where there had been a battle 
and an explosion. The dog had lost a leg and an 
eye, and was near dying. But Chalk took pity upon 


him, and brought him on board, and nursed him till 


he was well; and they have been firm friends ever 
since. The men are always teasing the dog, and the 
dog growls and snaps at them—swearing, they call it. 
It’s one of their great amusements to make Hop 
swear; and then Chalk gets angry, too, and shows 
his teeth. How is it, I wonder, that nobody seems to 
like Chalk? The men are never tired of chafling him.” 

‘They ought not to chaff him,” said the skipper ; 
‘the does not understand it.” 

‘*No,” said Reggie; ‘‘he looks at them as if he 
would like to kill them. I have seen him snatch a 
knife out of his pocket and set his teeth together 
when they have been joking him ; and if they did not 
give him a wide berth I think some of them would be 
stabbed.” 

‘He is a miserable-tempered man,” said the cap- 
tain; ‘‘I dare say he has been very badly used, and 
is not of a forgiving mind. He does not know any 





better, and the men are in the wrong to chaff him ; 
but it’s his surliness that provokes them to it. I 
can’t get on with him at all myself; but he’s respect- 
ful, and obeys orders, and that’s enough.” 

‘‘He is not ill-tempered to me,” said the com- 
modore. ‘The men do worry him. I told them it 
was a shame one day, and they only laughed, and 
said they did not mean anything ; ‘he was a spiteful 
old black nigger,’ or something of the kind; and 
Chalk told me to let them do as they liked; he did 
not care for them. Chalk asked after mother this 
morning, and when I said she was better he showed 
his teeth and was pleased; so he can’t be so bad as 
they make him out. You do think she’s a little 
better to-day, don’t you, Captain Chubb?” Reggie 
asked, after his mother had returned to her cabin. 

The skipper murmured, ‘‘ Yes; he hoped so ;”’ but 
he did not show his teeth as Chalk had done, and 
went and leant over the gangway, looking at the 
horizon. He was observed to be very diligent in the 
study of his medical dictionary at this time, and 
hovered between the two medicine chests, shaking 
his head pensively, and tasting a little occasionally, 
from one or other, as if anxious, and yet afraid, to try 
experiments. 

What various remedies he prescribed for his patient 
it is not for us to state ; nor to which of the ‘‘ pathies”’ 
his failure was to be attributed; but Mrs. Carlton 
continued for a long while to lose strength, and her 
friends grew more and more anxious about her. 
Charley used to sit with her and read to her; and one 
day, when she felt worse or more depressed than 
usual, she took him into her confidence, and prayed 
him to be a friend to her child, and to watch over 
him as closely as possible, if she should be taken from 
him, as she greatly feared would happen. 

Charley promised willingly enough to do every- 
thing he could for the boy, and told her how fond 
he was of him; the skipper also offered to befriend 
him, and was warm in his praises of her son ; and the 
poor mother was comforted by their sympathy and 
kindness. 

“‘T can’t make it out,” said Captain Chubb one 
day to Charley. ‘She don’t seem to have any par- 
ticular complaint, according to my books; and yet 
she gets weaker and weaker. The nearer we get to 
the end of our voyage the worse she becomes. If I 
tell her we shall be there soon, thinking to cheer her 
up, it seems to have a contrary effect. Nothing I 
can give her does her any good. I begin to think it 
must be partly on her mind. What do you say?” 

‘‘She is very unhappy, certainly,” said Charley ; 
‘‘ and if it were not for the sake of her boy I don’t 
think she would wish tolive. I fear she is doubtful 
as to the kind of reception she will meet with when 
she arrives. She hinted at something of the kind. 
She was disappointed in England, where she hoped 
Reggie would have been kindly treated by her late 
husband’s relatives ; and now she is taking him back 
to her own friends, who may not be able or willing 
to do much for him. She is anxious on his account, 
and I fancy that aggravates her illness.” 

‘It’s a pity that boy should ever be anything but 
a sailor,” said the skipper. ‘‘He is made for it. 
Mrs. Carlton needn’t be afraid that he’ll ever want 
friends; but I should grudge parting with him to 
anybody that didn’t care for him. I should be proud 
of such a boy if he was mine; and if his mother was 
to die—as I hope, please God, she won’t, for she’s a 
nice little woman, and a lady every inch of her-- 
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why, then, if her friends don’t want him, I do, and 


- you can tell her so, if you think proper. I was going 
to begin about it this morning, but somehow or 
other I turned soft, and couldn’t get it out. She 
seems very ill now, but perhaps it might do her 
good if you were to tell her whatIsay. I hope she'll 
et over it; bless the woman! I hope, please God, 
shé’ll get over it.” 

Captain Chubb seemed to turn soft again; for he 
shut his gr,at mouth suddenly, took two or three 
turns on deck, and then came back and stood 
watching the boy tenderly as he was splicing a piece 
of cord with a marlinspike which one of the men 
had lent him. 

‘¢ Come here, lad,” he said; ‘‘ what are you doing 
with that bit of rope?” 

‘Splicing it,” said the boy; “ but it’s not a rope; 
it’s a line.” 

The skipper opened his mouth and chuckled, 
winking at Charley to signify his appreciation of 
the boy’s cleverness. 

“How many ropes are there in this ship?” he 
asked. 

‘‘Oh, not many,” Reggie answered. ‘‘ There’s 
the man rope, and the buoy rope, and the tiller 
ropes;”’ and he went on to repeat the names of some 
others, with their special uses. 

‘¢ And how many lines are there?” 

‘¢The lead line, and the life line, and” (laughing 
merrily) ‘‘the equinoctial line—though I never saw 
that ; did you?” 

‘““No;” said the skipper; ‘‘all the times I’ve 
crossed it I never saw it yet. Now can you tell me 


‘Main sheet! none at all; why you know that the 
main sheet is a rope. You are trying to catch me.” 

‘‘T wish I could,’’ said the skipper to himself; but 
he resumed his questions. 

‘‘ T saw a fish or two on board this morning,” said 
he. ‘‘ Did you catch them?” 

‘‘ No,” said the commodore, ‘‘ but there’s one near 
the bow now,” pointing to the fish-davit, to which 
the flukes of the anchor are drawn up; ‘‘ and there’s 
another there,” indicating a part of the mast which 
is fixed, or fished, to the main stem under the top, and 
which is called the “fish” for that reason. ‘‘ There 
they are,’”’ he said; ‘‘but I didn’t catch them; and 
you haven’t caught me yet.” 

‘Never saw such a boy in all my life,”’ said the 
skipper; ‘‘ he knows as much about a ship as some 
of our apprentices who have been two or three 
voyages. He is as bold as a lion, as active as a 
greyhound, and as tender-hearted as a little child. 
That’s your true seaman. He ought to be a sailor, 
that boy. He can box the compass, too; I dare say 
he could wear ship, or put her about, or anything 
else, if he were tried. There he goes to look after 
his poor mother again. You will perhaps find an 
opportunity to tell her what I said, if you think it 
will please her.” 

Charles Peterson promised to deliver Captain 
Chubb’s message at the proper opportunity ; but for 
the present he contented himself with speaking to 
Mrs. Carlton of the skipper’s kindness and of the 
interest which he took in her son in general terms. 
It was always a pleasant theme for the poor anxious 
mother. She listened to it with animation and de- 





this, commodore,—How many yards of canvas are 
there in the main sheet ?”’ 


delight; and the captain’s message did her more 
good than all his medicines. 
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ARRIVAL AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


"Rg scien TINOPLE, the Stamboul of the Turks, 
is a centre around which many great events 
of former as well as recent times have revolved. It 
may be well, therefore, briefly to recall a few of the 
leading facts of its history. Its name, as every one 
knows, preserves the memory of its founder, Constan- 
tine the Great, the first Christian emperor of the 
Roman world. He commenced the building of the 
city about the year a.p. 328, and made it the metro- 
polis of his dominions. But for nearly a thousand 
years previously, a part of the site had been 


occupied by Byzantium, a city built by a Grecian 
colony (8.0. 658). This older foundation was confined 
chiefly to the point of land which immediately fronts 
the shores of Asia, and which is now covered with 
the halls, courts, and gardens of the Serai, or 
Imperial palace, called by the Franks the Seraglio. 
A portion of the original walls, mouldering but solid 
masonry, stands at present, and serves to separate 
the Moslem palace from the public street. 

Various considerations induced Constantine to es- 








tablish a new capital, and select the frontier of 
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Europe and Asia for the site. For half a century the 
emperors had ceased to reside at Rome, though they 
occasionally visited it. The previous co-ordinate 
government of the east and west by different rulers, 
as by Diocletian and Maximian, had loosened the 
union between the two portions of the empire, and 
Constantine, having rendered himself _ supreme, 
sought to restore the bond by founding a metropolis 
at the junction of the two divisions, In May, a.p. 
330, long before it was completed, the city was inau- 
gurated as the capital. Seven years later it received 
the corpse of its founder, and forty-three years later 
still, in a.p. 380, during the reign of Arcadius, the 
extant document was compiled, known under the 
name of ‘‘ Notitia,’? which contains a catalogue of its 
buildings. There were 4,388 houses, fourteen palaces, 
eight therme, or large bath establishments, 153 pri- 
vate baths, twenty public swimming schools, fifty-two 
porticos, two senate-houses, two basilicas, and four- 
teen churches, besides theatres, forums, a circus, a 
capitol, and a mint. By Theodosius mn, Justinian, 
and Heraclius, the capital was enlarged and beauti- 
fied till it rivalled Rome; becoming, perhaps, the 
most splendid and opulent city in the world. 

Few cities have been more frequently assailed. 
Ancient Byzantium, in the year B.c. 340, was attacked 
by Philip, the father of Alexander the Great; but 
the Athenians, urged by Demosthenes, came to the 
rescue, and compelled him to raise the siege. One 
night, while the Macedonians were undermining the 
walls preparatory to a grand assault, a new moon 
enabled the inhabitants to discern their danger, and 
defeat the operations of the enemy. The crescent 
found on Byzantine coins, and afterwards adopted by 
the Ottomans as their device, is supposed to commemo- 
rate this deliverance. In a.p. 616, Constantinople 
was besieged by Chosroes, and in 626 by the Persians 
and Avars. Upwards of forty years later, in 668, it 
was attacked by the Arabs, in the reign of Moawyah, 
the sixth caliph. Great preparations were made for 
this enterprise, as it was for the purpose of fulfilling 
one of the most ardent wishes of Mohammed, who 
had looked forward to the conquest of the proud 
capital of the Ceesars as the highest triumph of 
Islam. But the besieged made use of the Greek fire, 
a new and terrific agent of destruction to the Mos- 
lems; and after repeated attacks, extending over six 
years, the disciples of Islam retired from its walls, 
after enormous losses. The Arabs renewed the 
assault in 716, but were a second time unsuccessful. 
The Russians, under Oleg, the immediate successor 
of Rurik, advanced to the neighbourhood in 865, 
and became for upwards of a century as formidable 
to the Greek imperial family as their descendants 
have been to the Ottoman sultans. 

In 1204, the capital was captured by the Crusaders, 
whose conduct fixed an indelible stain upon the name 
of the Franks throughout the east, especially as it 
strikingly contrasted with that of the Mohammedans, 
who a few years before had conquered Jerusalem. 
When Saladin entered the latter city, the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was respected, and the conquered 
Christians remained in possession of their property. 
But the vaunted chivalry of the Papal Church plun- 
dered a Christian city without remorse, desecrated its 
shrines, and maltreated its inhabitants. A few of the 
crusading clergy endeavoured to moderate the fury 
which the bigoted prejudices of the Latin Church 
had instilled into the minds of the soldiery against 
the Greeks; but mamy priests were as forward as the 





most abandoned of the troops in robhing the temples 
of a kindred faith. After a few days of the wildest 
licence, the chiefs interfered to re-establish military 
discipline, and some soldiers were put to death, while 
a French knight was hung by order of the Count of 
St. Pol, with his shield around his neck. The offence, 
however, thus punished was not abuse of the rights 
of conquest towards the defenceless, but that of de- 
frauding their comrades by embezzling part of their 
plunder. The Greeks wrested their capital from the 
hands of the Latins in 1261, and finally lost it to the 
Mohammedans in 1453. Since that period Constan- 
tinople, though often menaced by foreign foes, has 
never been actually assailed. 

The Ottoman capital occupies the seven hills and 
intervening valleys of an irregular triangular-shaped 
area, and has a circuit of about thirteen miles. The 
rounded apex projects towards the east, and termi- 
nates at the Bosphorus; an arm of the strait, the 
canal of Perami, or the Golden Horn, washes the 
north side and forms the harbour, which is one of 
the finest in the world ; the Sea of Marmora lies on 
the south ; and a line across the peninsula is the base 
of the triangle. This area is surrounded by triple 
walls, which, on the land side, the most assailable 
point, have a fosse in front. These ancient walls are 
of little use for defence in modern warfare, and the 
fosse, twenty-five feet broad, is now converted into 
herb gardens and orchards, with here and there a 
solitary cottage. The landward walls terminate on 
the Sea of Marmora, at the famous castle of the 
Seven Towers, and the golden gate within its area. 
The gate now stopped up was a triumphal arch, 
erected by Theodosius to commemorate his victory 
over Maximus. The castle, originally a Greek 
fortress, was built by Mohammed nm, and has been 
used as a state prison. Three of its seven towers 
have disappeared, and the four remaining are 
ruinous, yet still conspicuous bulwarks, two hundred 
feet high. It was formerly the custom, when the Porte 
declared war, for the unlucky ambassador of the 
hostile power to be committed to durance in this 
prison, a violation of the law and comity of nations 
which was not abandoned till the commencement ef 
the present century. 

Seven gates lead into the city from the Sea of 
Marmora, and seven from the Golden Horn, making, 
with six landward gates, a total of twenty; but the 
original number was twenty-eight. Within the walls 
is a confused mass of narrow streets, or lanes, crowded 
with wooden houses, and interspersed with numerous 
baths, khans, and mosques. But as the finest of the 
mosques crown the summits of the seven hills, with 
their massy domes and lofty minarets, they give to 
the capital from a distance an appearance of great 
magnificence. 

Seven mosques are dignified with the title of im- 
perial, and most of them bear the names of their 
founders. These are St. Sophia, Sultan Mohammed, 
Sultan Selim, the Solimanié, Sultan Achmet, the 
Ozmanié, and Sultan Bajazet. Besides these, there 
are perhaps not less than two hundred smaller 
mosques and three hundred public chapels. 

The ancient church of the Holy Wisdom, Hagia 
Sophia, which Europeans have absurdly converted 
into a female, St. Sophia, occupies the summit 
of the first of the seven hills, reckoning them 
from the Bosphorus, and immediately overlooks the 
seraglio. It was founded by Constantine the Great, 
enlarged by his son Constantius, burned down in the 
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reign of Arcadius—having been set on fire by the 
party ef John Chrysostom—rebuilt by Theodosius n, 





BAZAAR OF THE JEWELLERS. 


and burned again in the fifth year of Justinian, 
who reconstructed it from the foundations with far 





greater splendour, and in its present form. 


THE OBBLISK (in the background of the Mosque of St. Sophia), 


St. Sophia’s had been largely despoiled of its 
valuables by the Crusaders and others, before it 
eame into the hands of the Moslems. In its principal 








features, the structure has remained unaltered during 
an existence of thirteen centuries. Externally, it is 
a large square building, covered with cupolas, to 
which its new masters added a beautiful minaret at 
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TURKISH MONEY-CHANGER, 


each of the four corners. Inside, it exhibits the form 
of a Greek cross, the intersection of which is sur- 
mounted by a very flat dome, 115 feet in diameter, 
being fifteen feet more than that of St. Paul’s, and in 
height 180 feet above the floor. 

The interior of the dome is inscribed with the fol- 
lowing passage from the Koran, which is illuminated 
during the nights of the Ramazan: ‘ God is the light 
of the heavens and the earth.” Highly-gilded 
crescents adorn the tops of the minarets ; but 
the one which superseded the cross on the 
cupola is remarkable for its dimensions, 
having a diameter of fifty yards. The gild- 
ing alone of this enormous crescent cost 
Amurath 111 50,000 ducats. It is said to be 
visible a hundred miles out at sea, and may 
be seen from the summit of Mount Olympus, 
glittering in the sunbeams. 

In the years 1847-8, Fossati, an Italian 
architect, was commissioned by the sultan to 
repair and beautify the. mosque. For this 
purpose, very extensive’ scaffolding was 
erected in the interior, so as to give easy 
access to various parts usually beyond the 
’ reach of the observer. Upon receiving in- 
telligence of this, the King of Prussia sent 
an architect named Salzenberg to Constan- 
|= tinople, in order to measure accurately, and 
m= draw the whole building, for which a firman 
s, was readily obtained. While the repairs 
"a were in progress, an unexpected discovery 
ys was made. On removing the whitewash 
¢ from the interior of the dome and other parts, 
ge the beautiful mosaics with which the Chris- 
tian builders had adorned it most richly came 
to light, and a vast number of other decora- 
tions were disclosed, the existence of which 
had never been suspected. Fac-similes of 
- these interesting monuments of ancient art 
have since been published at Berlin. 

The Solimanié, on the second of the seven 
hills, though smaller, is far superior to St. 
Sophia, and the finest monument of Ottoman 
architecture in the city. It was erected in 
the reign of Soliman the Magnificent, by 
Sinan, the most celebrated architect of the empire, 
and is universally admired for the regularity of its 
plan, the careful execution of the individual parts, 
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and the harmony of the whole. The mosque of | treasury, the palace of the grand vizier, infirmaries, 
Mohammed m1, built to commemorate his capture of | stables, barge-houses, kitchens, and other offices, 
the city, stands on the fourth hill, on the spot where | forming, in fact, a miniature city, with inmates said 
once stood the church of the Holy Apostles, in | to number 6,000 when the court is in residence. The 
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ONE OF THE BRIDGES OVER THE GOLDEN HORN, 


which the Greek emperors were buried. The imperial 
tombs of porphyry, serpentine, green, red, and white 
marble had been violated by the crusaders for the 
sake of their valuables; and the building itself was 
dilapidated when taken down to make way for a 
Moslem temple. 

The mosque of Achmet 1 occupies one side of the 
Atmeidan, and may be regarded as the Mohammedan 
state church, or Cathedral of Constantinople. The 
sultans generally repair to it on the great festivals, 
attended by the court, and it was here that Mahmoud 
11 appealed to his assembled people for their assist- 
ance in crushing the Janissaries. 

The large mosques of the city, of which Von 
Hammer enumerates one hundred, are called Jami, 
‘places of meeting.” The functionaries attached 
to them are Imams, Sheikhs, and Kiatibs (the 
Friday preachers); the Muezzims (those who call to 
prayer); the Dewr Khuran (readers of the whole 
Koran); the Naatshuran (singers of hymns); the 
Rewab (door-keepers); and other inferior officers. 
Of the Softas, or students of law and theology, we 
have heard much of late years. The small mosques 
are called Mesjid (places of prayer), from whence 
comes our word mosque. 

Immediately overlooking the Bosphorus and the 
shores of Asia, is the Serai, or imperial palace, called 
Seraglio by the Franks. This is not a single build- 
ing, but a group of structures of various forms and 
dimensions, interspersed with fountains, baths, 
grottoes, courts, gardens, and shrubberies, the whole 
surrounded by a high wall nearly three miles in cir- 
cuit. Besides the more private apartments, which 
are rigidly guarded from intrusion, the enclosure con- 
tains the divan, the presence chamber, the mint, the 








principal entrance is by a gate, or porte, through a 
building which resembles a huge guard-house. It 
contains the public offices where the business of the 
state is transacted, and is, therefore, styled the Sub- 
lime Porte. 
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CHIEF STREET OF GALATA, 


The khans, or inns, for the reception of strangers, 
of which there are 180, are large stone barracks, or 
closed squares, of very homely aspect, but adapted 
to their purpose. They generally consist of ware- 
houses and stables on the ground floor, above which 
are ranges of small chambers for travellers, kept neat 
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and clean by the servants of the khan, and fitted up 


for the time by the several occupiers. These struc- 
tures have been mostly erected by the sultans and 
munificent individuals for the public good. Hence 
strangers are lodged gratuitously, with the excep- 
tion of a small fee to the attendant, and during 
their stay they keep the keys of their rooms. The 
khans are for people of all nations and religions, 
and the poor are just as much entitled to their ac- 
commodation as the rich. 

In Constantinople, the chief scenes of life and 
bustle are the long, covered streets of shops, or 
bazaars, of varying length and width, severally de- 
voted to particular trades and merchandise. Shoes 
and slippers of every colour meet the eye in one, 
jewellery in another, shawls and silks in the next, 
drugs in a fourth, pipe-dowls and pipe-sticks in a 
fifth, with sellers of paper and copyists in a sixth. 
On a Monday morning, one of the most interesting 
places in the capital is the flower bazaar, which is 
then crowded with magnificent specimens of the 
rarest and most beautiful plants offered for sale. Of 
cook-shops, where relishing kabobs are prepared with 
despatch, there is no lack in the sultan’s»shadow, or 
of coffee-houses, thronged in the evening with Turks, 
Armenians, Greeks, and Jews, to smoke, make bar- 
gains, hear news, and talk of public events. Not 
far from the wall of the seraglio, the hollow of a fine 
old plane-tree serves as a coffee-shop. 

In consequence of the houses being mostly built of 
wood, fires are very frequent, and have sometimes 
been so extensive as to threaten the destruction of 
the entire city. Ifa fire is not quickly subdued, the 
governor of the district is bound to attend and super- 
intend the efforts made to suppress it; and one of 
unusual magnitude formerly forced the sovereign 
himself to the spot. This custom was long observed 
by the Russian czars as well as by the Turkish sul- 
tans. On the lofty Seraskier’s Tower a guard is 
constantly stationed to watch for the breaking-out of 
fires. When one occurs, the guard beats an immense 
drum, and shouts, at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Yangin 
var! Yangin var!” (Fire there is! Fire there is!) 
to assemble the firemen and alarm the inhabitants. 
The Tower of Galata is used for the same purpose in 
the suburb. If it is daylight, flags are hung out to 
indicate by their colour and arrangement the direc- 
tion of the fire, and by night other signals for this 
end are adopted. A great conflagration in Constan- 
tinople is rendered more terrific than in other Euro- 
pean cities by the fearful baying and howling of the 
multitudinous dogs in the streets. 

These curs, notwithstanding the destruction of 
thousands by a late sultan, are now as numerous as 
ever, and are the chief scavengers of which the city 
can boast, subsisting upon offal from the butchers’ 
sheps, the carcasses of animals, and other refuse. 
None of the Turks own them, but all protect them. 
They are never admitted into houses, being con- 
sidered unclean, and the mosques are carefully 
guarded against their intrusion; but the streets are 
surrendered to them as a kind of rightful domain, 
while some consider it a sort of religious duty to 
furnish kennels for their litters, and reservoirs of 
water, and food. They are of a peculiar race, some- 
what like a sheep-dog, and are said to be susceptible 
of the plague, but not of hydrophobia. They also 
mainéain a rigid police among themselves, and should 
a vagrant stray out of his own street or territory, he 
is immediately attacked by the indignant canine 





clan on whose patrimony he has trespassed. It is 
commonly said that they know a Frank by his dress 
and walk, and cannot help barking when they see a 
hat. 

The largest of the suburbs, Galata, extends along 
the north side of the harbour. It contains the cus- 
tom-house, is the principal seat of commerce, and the 
usual landing-place from the Sea of Marmora. The 
inhabitants are foreigners of all nations, with Turks. 
Immediately behind Galata, only separated from it 
by a wall, is Pera, on the upper slopes and summit 
of a hill. This suburb is the head-quarters of 
diplomacy ; the residence of the European ambassa- 
dors and consuls. It has nothing oriental in its 
aspect, but resembles a second-rate town of Italy. 
Galata is continued eastward to the Bosphorus by 
Tophana, which derives its name from a cannon 
foundry at the spot. It contains also the artillery 
barracks, and its fine quay is the usual place of em- 
barkation for Asia. About two miles from this point 
across the strait, and directly opposite the mouth of 
the harbour, is Scutari, the Asiatic suburb of Con- 
stantinople, on the heights of which are the exten- 
sive barracks erected by Sultan Selim, which were 
converted into hospitals for the sick and wounded of 
the British army inthe Crimea. Scutari is, and has 
been from time immemorial, the post-station for 
Asiatic couriers, the great rendezvous of caravans, 
and the place where travellers to and from the 
East commence and terminate their journeys. 

The Bosphorus follows a winding course from the 
Black Sea into the Sea of Marmora, between high 
banks, thickly strewed with imperial residences, villas, 
villages, woods, vineyards, and gardens, while castel- 
lated ruins occasionally add to the beauty of the scene. 
Following their respective windings, the European 
shore extends nineteen miles and a half, and the 
Asiatic twenty-four miles. The breadth varies from 
three-quarters of a mile to two miles. Besides the 
palaces, the more remarkable objects are the castles 
of Roumelia and Anatolia, opposite each other, at 
the narrowest part of the strait; the tomb of Barba- 
rossa, a simple monument covered with moss and 
ivy; with the villages of Bebek, Therapia, and 
Buyuk-dere on the European side; and the Giant’s 
Mountain, the highest hill on the channel, the Valley 
of the Heavenly Water, and the village of Kandilli, 
on the Asiatic. 

During the heats of summer, the foreign ministers 
and wealthy families commonly retire from the 
capital to Buyuk-dere or Therapia, contiguous to 
the Black Sea, to inhale the cooler breezes; while 
pleasure parties proceed daily to the Prince’s Islands 
and the Valley of Sweet Waters. The islands, nine 
in number, are a group of picturesque and beautiful 
rocks rising abruptly from deep water, on the Asiatic 
side of the entrance to the Bosphorus from the Sea 
of Marmora. The Sweet Waters are those of the 
Lycus, which flow through a flat valley in a canal 
lined with marble, amid pleasure grounds and fine 
plane-trees, about two miles from the head of the 
Golden Horn. 

A motley assemblage of people—Turks, Armenians, 
Jews, Greeks, Franks, and natives of the East, form 
the population of Constantinople and its suburbs. 
What Lady Mary Wortley Montague wrote a century 
ago is true at present. ‘‘I live in a place,” she ob- 


serves, ‘‘that very well represents the Tower of 
Babel. In Pera they speak Turkish, Greek, Hebrew, 
Armenian, Arabic, Persian, Russian, Sclavonian, 
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Wallachian, German, Dutch, Italian, French, Hun- 
garian, English; and, what is worse, there are ten 
of these languages spoken in my own family. My 
grooms are Arabs; my footmen French, English, 
and Germans; my nurse an Armenian, my house- 
maids Russians, half-a-dozen other servants Greeks, 
my steward an Italian, my Janissaries Turks.” 

The Turks chiefly occupy Constantinople itself, 
though there are many in the suburbs. The Arme- 
nians, Jews, and Greeks have also quarters in the 
city, while they are, to some extent besides, dispersed 
through it, and also form a considerable proportion 
of the population without the walls. The Armenians 
have two quarters assigned to them, one on the Sea 
of Marmora and the other along the harbour, both 
somewhat central to each side. They are the most 
respectable of the regular inhabitants—honest, indus- 
trious, and enterprising, and some of them very 
wealthy. The rich are money-brokers, goldsmiths, 
and corn-merchants; others are surgeons, apothe- 
caries, bakers, masons, carpenters, braziers, lock- 
smiths, farriers, and horse-breakers; others are 
porters, and in this capacity they carry loads at a 
quick step, beneath which the stoutest coal-heaver on 
the Thames would stagger. The Jews are, like the 
Armenians, engaged in mercantile pursuits and 
various callings as artisans ; but a considerable num- 
ber, belong by preference, to the mendicant class. 
They are chiefly of Spanish extraction, and occupy 
Ballata, a district on the harbour, the dirtiest and 
most densely-peopled part of the city. The Greeks, 
while scattered throughout the capital in the neigh- 
bourhood of their ancient churches, occupy the Fanar, 
a quarter next to that of the Jews, where the most 
respectable of the communion reside, and are hence 
known by the name of Fanariotes. The majority are 
proverbial for cunning, duplicity, dishonesty, and 
intrigue. In the Fanar, just within the gate of St. 
Peter, stands the patriarchal church of St. George; 
and close adjoining is the dwelling of the patriarch. 
The cathedral is a humble building, neatly kept, but 
not capable of holding more than from six to seven 
hundred persons. It has no statues, but the walls of 
the inner sanctuary are decorated with some paint- 
ings and a coarse mosaic, representing the Virgin. 
Those who are credulous may here see an episcopal 
chair of burnished wood, and believe it to be the 
veritable cathedra from which Chrysostom delivered 
his homilies, with a pillar said to be that to which our 
Lord was bound when scourged by order of Pilate. 
Of the Frank residents in the suburbs, prior to the 
Crimean War, the Russians were the most numerous. 
After them were Ionians, Germans, Italians, Hellenic 
Greeks, Maltese, Austrians, French, Prussians, 
British, and Americans. 


Of innumerable descriptions of Constantinople by 
travellers, one of the best and the latest is by Mr. 
Bryce,* author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire.” 

‘“‘Constantinople is one of those few places in 
the world which surpasses all expectations. It is 
more beautiful, more unique, more commanding than 
any description has prepared you to findit. As every- 
body knows, it consists of three parts: firstly, Stam- 
boul proper, the city of Constantine, standing on the 
site of old Byzantium between the Sea of Marmora 
and the Golden Horn (a long narrow inlet off the 





* “Trans-Caucasia and Ararat : a Vacation Tour in 1876.” By James 
Bryce. Macmillan & Co. 





Bosphorus) ; secondly, Galata, a town which grew up 
in the later middle ages, also in Europe, but on the 
opposite or north-east side of the Golden Horn, and 
Pera, an extension of Galata up the steep hill which 
rises behind it; and finally, on the other or Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus, the towns of Scutari and 
Kadikeui (Chalcedon), with their far-stretching sub- 
urbs. This immense mass of houses, covering the 
three shores, and running far up along the margin 
of the Bosphorus in a continuous street, gives the 
impression of a vast population, far larger than the 
800,000 at which the inhabitants are commonly 
estimated. I do not suppose that Paris, with its 
million and a half of people, spreads over a wider 
area. But then, though the streets of Constanti- 
nople are narrow, there are huge empty spaces 
scattered through it, covered by ruined houses, or 
gardens, or graveyards, so that great part of the 
surface is not really occupied by the living at all. 
However, this sense of a teeming population round 
you adds to the grandeur of the view. Nobody 
knows the proportions which the various elements 
of this population bear to one another. The Arme- 
nians reckon themselves at 200,000, the Greeks are 
nearly as numerous, the Mohammedans more nume- 
rous, probably 350,000; the balance consists of Bul- 
garians and Franks. Stamboul proper and Scutari 
are the Moslem quarters par excellence (though there 
are some Christians in Stamboul too), Pera and 
Galata the Christian. 

**It is pleasanter to return for a moment to the 
external aspect of the place. Constantinople has two 
glories—the glory of the mountains, and the glory of 
the sea. In every landscape the background is 
formed by the bold heights of Scutari and the more 
distant Mysian Olympus, with its snowy summit 
cutting the clear air like mother-of-pearl. In the city 
itself there is scarcely a yard of level ground. Old 
Stamboul is built on a long ridge rising some two 
hundred feet above the waters that lave it on either 
hand, a ridge whose top, indented by hollows and 
crowned by massive mosques and graceful white 
minarets, with here and there a pile of ancient ruin, 
offers a sky-line always changing as the beholder 
moves, but always beautiful. Then no city has such 
a sea—a sea deep to its very margin, intensely clear, 
intensely blue, penetrating everywhere, till you can 
hardly recognise its arms; a sea that narrows toa 
river in the Golden Horn and Bosphorus, and spreads 
into a shoreless expanse in the broad Propontis, 
studded with shining isles. The central spot of every 
view is the spot where these three waters meet, 
Seraglio Point, where the first Greek colonists built 
their Byzantium, where afterwards stood the palace 
of the Eastern Caesars, and where now stand the 
ruins of the fortress palace of the Ottoman sultans; 
a wilderness of broken walls and towers, with cypress 
groves between, and the dome of St. Sophia rising 
behind. No spot on earth has seen so much history 
and so much crime as this, where dynasties of tyrants 
have reigned for sixteen weary centuries. 

‘*Tt has become a commonplace to say that the tra- 
veller ought to admire Constantinople from the sea, 
and then depart without landing, lest the spell be 
broken. A more foolish commonplace it would be 
hard to find. Constantinople is just as wonderful 
within as it is from outside. No doubt there is much 
to disgust and repel a stranger; much dirt, neglect, 
vice, and even ugliness. But there is far more to 
excite his curiosity and touch his imagination. Its 
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mosques, its tombs, its crooked, rugged streets, with 
their crumbling houses of every tint, interrupted 
here by a spreading plane-tree, there by a grand old 
Byzantine arch or eistern; its bridge of boats, over 
which a many-tongued crowd streams incessantly ; its 
Fields of the Dead, shaded by gloomy cypresses ; its 
gardens green with vines and ruddy with pome- 
granates; above all, those majestic walls and towers, 
that have stood untouched since the fatal day of 
Mohammed the Second’s conquest—all these and 
many more details of its inner form and life are as 
picturesque, as full of endless interest and charm, as 
the view from the bosom of the sea is noble and 
imposing. Modern improvement has not yet laid its 
destroying finger on this accumulated wealth of 
‘beauty, the gift of many ages and races, as it too 
surely will when the Turkish dominion ends. If 
ever a war is undertaken on behalf of Constantinople, 
let us understand that it is not for the sake of the 
Turks, but for sesthetic reasons only : to preserve the 
loveliness of a city that is unique in the world and 
could never be replaced.” 





A FLOWER SHOW AND HOME ENCOURAGE- 
MENT SOCIETY. 


te sustain a Working Men’s Flower Show Society 

through the dull winter months is no easy task, 
and it is no wonder that very few societies make the 
effort. Winter is not the season for flower shows or 
for flower culture in its more exciting forms, and it 
is the exception to find a flower show devoted to 
winter plants. In London there have not been want- 
ing those who saw the desirableness of keeping these 
societies alive and their members united together 
through the winter. Indeed the visible results of 
domestic flower culture in the home and family life 
of the members revealed an instrument of social wel- 
fare far too valuable to be dropped with the autumnal 
fall of the leaf, and at length one of the metropolitan 
societies, numbering 2,000 members, is now flourish- 
ing on the domestic basis so happily discovered. By 
working out the idea of home encouragement, pur- 
sued in the first instance by means of flower shows, 
collateral ways of serving the same end have been 
revealed. The tale of the metropolitan society which 
has discovered the art of sustaining an active life all 
the year round, which we now propose to tell, cannot 
fail to be helpful and instructive to others. 

Let us pay a visit in January to a meeting of the 
Notting Hill Flower Show and Home Encouragement 
Society. This society is the most important of its 
kind in the metropolis. The area of North Kensing- 
ton and Paddington, which it seeks to benefit, num- 
bers 80,000 inhabitants. To be of service in so large 
a district the show is held in a different locality every 
time, until the tour of the whole area has been com- 
pleted. Sometimes in the winter months a large 
schoolroom belonging to a Board School or National 
School is lent for the occasion. In summer one of 
the squares, shaded with trees and carpeted with 
grass, may be lent by the residents! and a tent erected 
for the plants. On the occasion of our winter visit, 
we find the Board School is in favour. The strains 
of a volunteer brass band are heard from within, and 
the gaily-lighted windows glare festively upon us. 

We pass beneath a grove of flags and banners, and 
enter the rooms, which are full of working fathers 





aod mothers and their children. The fathers’ faces 
are radiant with a proprietorial look of satisfaction, 
as they promenade among their exhibits, and the 
children, who are co-exhibitors, are happier than 
their parents. And what are the exhibits at this 
winter show? Well, you may soon run through the 
plants, for they are not the chief attraction, and yet 
they are interesting. Here is the list, and, of course, 
they are all grown by the exhibitors. Myrtles, 
cactuses, hyacinths, crocuses, tulips, narcissi, prim- 
roses, snowdrops, foliage plants, dried grasses 
(gathered and dried by the exhibitor), celery, and 
other vegetables. These are exhibited by the adults. 
Then there is a children’s series, and among these 
are cyclamens, auriculas, ice-plants, lemon-trees 
reared from a lemon-pip, and a holly-plant from a 
holly-berry. Here, too, also grown by the children, 
are tiny plants just sprouting up from a walnut, 
sweet chestnut, and filbert, sown in pots by the 
exhibitor, and carefully tended through the winter 
months. 

But these winter-grown plants, interesting as they 
are, are not the chief attraction of the show. At 
Notting Hill the idea of home encouragement has 
blossomed out into other forms. It was found that 
the culture of plants at home gradually led to a 
greater pride in the appearance of the dwelling. 
Inside it was found that the dust must be kept down 
if the plants were to thrive, and outside it was found 
that the plants wonderfully improved the look of the 
house. So it came about that the society offered 
prizes for home encouragement in other directions. 
The results are all around us on these gaily-dressed 
stalls at the February show. Hanging up are prizes 
won by competitors for the ‘‘neatest and prettiest 
front of house in the road,’ and among them Pro- 
fessor Gladstone’s prize of a framed engraving for 
the ‘‘highest-standing winner of the three years’ 
prize for neat, clean, and well-kept home—two-room 
occupier with family.” As we shall soon see, the 
scope of the society in this direction was soon en- 
larged. 

These encouragements for well-kept homes—which 
of course are competed for by the female members 
of the society—have been found to have a very 
wholesome social influence. Some districts of Not- 
ting Hill are overcrowded with families of the 
working classes. In one road of four hundred and 
fifty houses not far from the Kensington Potteries, 
every house is sub-let and occupied by two, three, 
or more families. Many members of the society 
have been enrolled from these and similar dwellings, 
and the result has been that the houses have assumed 
a tidy appearance, both inside and out. Outside, 
the fore-court has been reclaimed from a stony waste 
until it now blossoms with beautiful flowers, although 
it had first to be broken up with a pickaxe, so hard 
and caked had it become. Visit some of these 
houses in summer, and the aspect is delightful. In 
the meanest of streets, the scene is suddenly trans- 
figured by cottages dressed in all the charms of a 
Northamptonshire village—cottages which certa‘nly 
suggested the village green rather than Kensin ton 
Potteries. In some cases, the glare of the hot and 
dusty street is all at once quenched by the li ing 
green mantle of Virginian creepers, which so enti ely 
covers the house-fronts as to make them look like 
cool leaf-clad nests, in which doors and wind ws 
were just discernible. In the front of others are 


choice plots of garden, which recall the glories of 
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the flower-beds in Hyde-park or Battersea-park. 
Inside the houses, the improvement is perhaps of 
still higher importance in its social aspects. The 
needed repairs get attended to, windows are mended 
as well as cleaned, and chairs are augmented with 
their due number of legs. Better still, occupiers of 
one room aspire to two rooms, and so the level of 
home life gets raised. 

To return to the Winter Show at the Notting Hill 
Board School. The next series of home encourage- 
ment prizes is for the following exhibits :—‘ Best 
carved woodwork and useful strong easy-chair for 
workpeople’s homes;” ‘‘ best box ottoman made by 
exhibitor to hold women’s bonnets, shawls, etc., so 
that they should not be hung behind the door and 
get injured by dust.” Such are specimens of the 
handiwork which, in addition to plant culture, inter- 
ests the members in the winter life of the society. 
For the women and girls there are prizes for patch- 
work quilts and other forms of needlework. 

There are prizes for the best pen-and-ink sketch, 
the best pencil drawing, best water-colour painting, 
and best oil painting, and prizes for the best four- 
part song sung by adults. Not least in its value is 
the Society’s prize ‘‘for the most texts of the Bible, 
neatly written on foolscap paper, against the weak- 
ness, sin, and folly of drunkenness; chapter and verse 
to be given.” 

An important accomplishment cultivated in connec- 
tion with the shows is that of cookery. The exhibits 
in this department are all ‘‘judged hot’ at the So- 
ciety’s School of Cookery a few days before the show. 

Thus naturally has the Notting Hill Flower Show 
Society added to its title that of Home Encourage- 
ment, and thus it lives a vigorous life all the year 
round. Each department of the society reinforces the 
other, so mutual are their relations. The flower 
shows are benefited by the home-improvement 
department, in return for the stimulus they give to 
domestic order and tidiness. The industrial depart- 
ment provides objects for the members which develop 
their genius and taste in home manufactures. 

Such an agency as the Notting Hill Workmen’s 
Flower Show and Home Encouragement Society, 
which has members in 195 streets, roads, alleys, and 
mews, is not sustained without much zealous volun- 
tary service and good organisation. A short sketch 
of the working of the society may prove useful in the 
interest of other districts of London, as well as of 
our large towns, where organisations of this kind 
must proceed on a correspondingly large scale. 

Members may be enrolled at local registries within 
the district, inasmuch as one central place of registra- 
tion would in many cases be inconvenient. The local 
registries are visited by the honorary secretary for the 
parish in which they are situated, or by members of 
the central committee to whom the task is allotted, 
and thus the whole district is divided into manageable 
areas. The annual fee for membership is twopence. 
No charity is given, and the members buy their own 
seeds and roots for cultivating for the show. Visitors 
are appointed to call at the houses of the competitors 
at certain intervals to certify to the good faith in 
which the competition is being conducted. These 
visits are found to be of the greatest help to the 
healthy progress of the society, and are made by the 
visitors a means of encouraging and stimulating the 
members to a pleasant emulation. The enrolment of 
members is stayed two months before each show, in 
order to exclude unfair competitions by persons who, 





being too late to grow plants for the show, might 
be tempted to buy them for the occasion. The shows 
are held in July and February. . The visitors having. 
done their part in insuring a bond fide competition, 
the task of judging the plants for the prizes is 
entrusted to a select jury of the florists or seedsmen 
of the district, who are always found willing to under- 
take the duty. Thus much for the organisation of 
the plant and flower show department of the society. 

The prizes for well-kept houses call into requisition 
another kind of talent in the judges. The classifica- 
tion is as follows :—‘‘ Occupiers of one room with 
family,” ‘‘ occupiers of one room without family,” 
‘occupiers of two rooms,” and “occupiers of three: 
rooms or house.’”” When members enter for the home 
prizes they state how many rooms they occupy, and 
whether they have a family. The standard of neatness 
is not expected to be so great where there is a family. 
Visitors make no remark about the arrangement 
of the homes when calling, but enter in their books 
against the competitor an A, or B, or C. A signifies 
good; B tolerable ; C dirty. Any members having 
C against their names are disqualified that year from 
receiving the society’s prizes. Winners of home 
prizes receive them at the termination of one year of 
membership, and then not again for three years. All 
this period they must have remained up to the 
standard, and three-year prize winners must have 
added to the comfortable appearance of their homes. 

The visitors are not obliged to give more than three 
or four visits a year to each member in the street or 
mews chosen by them, and they call at anytime. The 
prizes for well-kept homes are not given in money, 
but in appropriate and useful gifts, such as table- 
cloths, pictures, clocks, dresses, parcels of tea, sheets, 
work-boxes, writing-desks, etc. 

It has been already said that a society of such 
magnitude as the Notting Hill Workmen’s Flower 
Show and Home Encouragement Society depends 
chiefly on the willing, zealous, and disinterested 
service of those who are desirous to help forward the 
social well-being of their fellow-creatures. Those 
who may feel moved to establish similar societies 
elsewhere must, in the first place, seek others to join 
them in an undertaking which is principally sup- 
ported by honorary members. The poe ae Wc 
need not be large, but they should be annual, and it 
is remarkable how soon this basis begins to widen 
itself as the society grows and approves itself to the 
members. The fees of competing members, and ad- 
missions of the general public to the shows by pay- 
ment, yield a certain revenue, but in the main the 
society depends for its income upon its disinterested 
friends and voluntary workers, whose services and 
sympathies are the best basis it can possess. 

To see in sultry July the waste places of a great 
city made to blossom as the rose, and in chill winter 
homes made happy by such agencies as the Notting 
Hill Flower Show and Home Encouragement Society, 
is a cheering sight. The example of Miss Gill and 
her colleagues, who have for years past devoted them- 
selves to this admirable work, may well find imitators 
elsewhere. 





WARNING TO BritisH WorKMEN.—Mr. John Burns, the 
well-known shipowner, states that ‘‘ the internal fittings for the 
cabins of the steamship Gallia, now being constructed on the 
Clyde for the Cunard Fleet, are to be made in Japan.”’ This is 
another instance of industry passing from our home workshops 
to foreign artisans. 
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LETTERS FROM THE 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


BY ISABELLA L. BIRD, AUTHOR OF “SIX MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” ETC. 
IV. 


Canyon, Sept. 12.—I was actually so dull and tired 
that I deliberately slept away the afternoon in order 
to forget the heat and flies. Thirty men in working 
clothes, silent and sad-looking, came in to supper. 
The beef was tough and greasy, the butter had turned 
to oil, and beef and butter were black with living, 
drowned, and half-drowned flies. The greasy table- 
cloth was black also with flies, and I did not wonder 
that the guests looked melancholy and quickly 
escaped. I failed to get a horse, but was strongly 
recommended to come here and board with a settler 
who, they said, had a saw-mill and took boarders. 
The person who recommended it so strongly gave me 
a note of introduction, and told me that it was in a 
grand part of the mountains, where many people had 
been camping out all the summer for the benefit of 
their health. The idea of a boarding-house, as I 
know them in America, was rather formidable in the 
present state of my wardrobe, and I decided on 
bringing my carpet-bag, as well as my pack, lest I 
should be rejected for my bad clothes. Early the 
next morning I left in a buggy drawn by two light 
broncos and driven by a profoundly melancholy young 
man. He had never been to the canyon; there was 
no road. We met nobody, saw nothing except ante- 
lope in the distance, and he became more melancholy 
and lost his way, driving hither and thither for about 
twenty miles till we came upon an old trail which 
eventually brought us to a fertile ‘‘ bottom,” where 
hay and barley were being harvested, and five or 
six frame houses looked cheerful. I had been 
recommended to two of these, which professed to 
take in strangers, but one was full of reapers and in 
the other a child was dead. So I took the buggy on, 
glad to leave the glaring, prosaic settlement behind. 
There was a most curious loneliness about the part of 
the journey up to that time. Except for the huge 
barrier to the right, the boundiess prairies were 
everywhere, and it was like being at sea without a 
compass. The wheels made neither sound nor in- 
dentation as we drove over the short, dry grass, and 
there was no cheerful clatter of horses’ hoofs. The 
sky was cloudy and the air hot and still. In one 
place we passed the carcass of a mule, and a number 
of vultures soared up from it, to descend again im- 
mediately. Skeletons and bones of animals were 
often to be seen. A range of low, grassy hills, called 
the Foot Hills, rose from the plain, featureless and 
monotonous, except where streams, fed by the snows 
of the higher regions, had cut their way through 
them. Confessedly bewildered, and more melancholy 
than ever, the driver turned up one of the widest of 
these entrances, and in another hour the Foot Hills 
lay between us and the prairie sea, and a higher and 
broken range, with pitch pines of average size, was re- 
vealed behind them. These Foot Hills, which swelled 
up uninterestingly from the plains on theireastern side, 
on their western have the appearance of having 
broken off from the next range, and the break is 
abrupt, and takes the form of walls and terraces of 
rock of the most brilliant colour, weathered and stained 
by ores, and, even under the grey sky, dazzling to 
the eyes, The driver thought he had understood the 
directions given, but he was stupid, and once we lost 
some miles by arriving at a river too rough and deep 


to be forded, and again we were brought up by an 
impassable canyon. He grew frightened about his 
horses, and said no money would ever tempt him 
into the mountains again, but average intelligence 
would have made it all easy. 

The solitude was becoming sombre, when, after 
driving for nine huurs, and travelling at the least 
forty-five miles, without any sign of fatigue on the 
part of the broncos, we came to a stream, by the side 
of which we drove along a definite track, till we came 
to a sort of tripartite valley, with a majestic crooked 
canyon, two thousand feet deep, opening upon it. 
A rushing stream roared through it, and the Roeky 
Mountains, with pines scattered over them, came 
down upon it. A little farther, and the canyon 
became utterly inaccessible. This was exciting; 
here was an inner world. A rough and shaky bridge, 
made of the outsides of pines laid upon some un- 
secured logs, crossed the river. The broncos stopped 
and smelt it, not liking it, but some encouraging 
speech induced them to go over. On the other side 
was a log cabin, partially ruinous, and the very 
rudest I ever saw, its roof of plastered mud being 
broken into large holes. It stood close to the water, 
among some cotton-wood trees. A little higher there 
was a very primitive saw-mill, also out of repair, with 
some logs lying about. An emigrant waggon and 
a forlorn tent, with a camp fire and a pot, were in 
the foreground, but there was no trace of the board- 
ing-house, of which I stood a little in dread. Tho 
driver went for further directions to the log cabin, 
and returned with a grim smile deepening the me- 
lancholy of his face, to say it was Mr. Chalmers’, but 
there was no accommodation for such as him, much 
less forme! This was truly ‘‘a sell.” I got down, 
and found a single room of the rudest kind, with the 
wall at one end broken down, holes in the roof, holes 
for windows, and no furniture but two chairs and 
two unplaned, wooden shelves, with some sacks of 
straw upon them for beds. There was an adjacent 
cabin room, with a stove, benches, and table, where 
they cooked and ate, but this was all. A hard, sad- 
looking woman looked at me measuringly. She said 
that they sold milk and butter to parties who 
camped in the canyon, that they had never had any 
boarders but two asthmatic old ladies, but they 
would take me for five dollars per week if I “ would 
make myself agreeable.” The horses had to be fed, 
and I sat down on a box, had some dried beef and 
milk, and considered the matter. If I went back to 
Fort Collins, I thought I was farther from a mountain 
life, and had no choice but Denver, a place from 
which I shrank, or to take the cars for New York. 
Here the life was rough, rougher than any I had 
ever seen, and the people repelled me by their faces 
and manners ; but if 1 could rough it for a few days 
I might, I thought, get over canyons and all other 
difficulties, into Estes Park, which has become the 
goal of my journey and hopes. So I decided to 
remain. 

September 16th.—Five days here, and I am no 
nearer Estes Park. How the days pass I know not; 
I am weary of the limitations of this existence. This 
is ‘a life in which nothing ever hapvens.”” When the 
buggy disappeared, I felt as if I had cut the bridge 
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behind me. Isat down and knitted for some time, 
my usual resource under discouraging circumstances. 
I really did not know how I should get on. There 
was no table, no bed, no basin, no towel, no glass, 
no window, no fastening on the door. The roof 
was in holes, the logs were unchinked, and one end 
of the cabin was partially removed! Life was re- 
duced to its simplest elements. I went out; the 
family all had something to do, and took no notice of 
me. I went back, and then an awkward girl of six- 
teen, with uncombed hair, and a painful repulsive- 
ness of face and air, sat on a log for half an hour 
and stared at me. I tried to draw her into talk, 
but she twirled her fingers and replied snappishly 
in monosyllables. Could I by any effort ‘‘ make my- 
self agreeable?’ I wondered. The day went on. I 
put on my Hawaiian dress, rolling up the sleeves to 
the elbows in an “‘agreeable” fashion. Towards 
evening the family returned to feed, and pushed 
some dried beef and milk in at the door. They all 
slept under the trees, and before dark carried the 
sacks of straw out for their bedding. I followed their 
example that night, or rather watched Charles’s Wain 
while they slept, but since then have slept on blankets 
on the floor under the roof. They have neither 
lamp nor candle, so if I want to do anything 
after dark I have to do it by the unsteady 
light of pine knots. As the nights are cold 
and free from bugs, and I do a good deal of 
manual labour, I sleep well. At dusk Imake my 
bed on the floor, and draw a bucket of ice-cold water 
from the river; the family go to sleep under the 
trees, and I pile logs on the fire sufficient to burn 
half the night, for I assure you the solitude is eerie 
enough. There are unaccountable noises (wolves), 
rummagings under the floor, queer cries, and stealthy 
sounds of I know not what. One night a beast (fox 
or skunk) rushed in at the open end of the cabin, and 
fled through the window, almost brushing my face, 
and on another, the head and three or four inches of 
the body of a snake were protruded through a chink 
of the floor close to me, to my extreme disgust. My 
nirror is the polished inside of my watch-case. At 
sunrise Mrs. Chalmers comes in—if coming into an 
open shed can be called ix— and makes a fire, because 
she thinks me too stupid to do it, and mine is the family 
room; and by seven I am dressed, have folded the 
blankets, and swept the floor, and then she puts some 
milk and bread or stirabout on a box by the door. 
After breakfast I draw more water, and wash one or 
two garments daily, taking care that there are no 
witnesses of my inexperience. Yesterday a calf 
sucked one into hopeless rags. The rest of the day I 
spend in mending, knitting, writing to you, and the 
various odds and ends which arise when one has to do 
all for oneself. At twelve and six some food is put 
on the box by the door, and at dusk we make up our 
beds. A distressed emigrant woman has just given 
birth to a child in a temporary shanty by the river, 
and I go to help her each day. I have made 
the acquaintance of all the careworn, struggling 
settlers within a walk. All have come for 
health, and most have found or are finding it, 
even if they have no better shelter than a waggon 
tilt or a blanket on sticks laid across four poles. The 
climate of Colorado is considered the finest in North 
America, and consumptives, asthmatics, dyspeptics, 
and sufferers from nervous diseases are here in 





hundreds and thousands, either trying the ‘camp 
cure”? for three or four months, or settling here per- | 


manently. People can safely sleep out of doors for 
six months of the year. The plains are from 4,000 to 
6,000 feet high, and some of the settled ‘‘ parks,”’ or 
mountain valleys, are from 8,000 to 10,000. The air, 
besides being much rarefied, is very dry. The rain- 
fall is far below the average, dews are rare, and fogs 
nearly unknown. The sunshine is bright and almost 
constant, and three-fourths of the days are cloudless. 
The milk, beef, and bread are good. The climate is 
neither so hot in summer nor so cold in winter as that 
of the States, and when the days are hot the nights 
are cool. Snow rarely lies on the lower ranges, and 
horses and cattle don’t require to be either fed or 
housed during the winter. Of course the rarefied air 
quickens respiration. All this is from hearsay.* Iam 
not under favourable circumstances, either for mind 
or body, and at present I feel a singular lassitude 
and difficulty in taking exercise, but this is said to 
be the milder form of the affection known on higher 
altitudes as soroche, or ‘‘ mountain sickness,’’ and is 
only temporary. I am forming a plan for getting 
farther into the mountains, and hope that my next 
letter will be more lively. I killed a rattlesnake 
this morning close to the cabin, and have taken its 
rattle, which has eleven joints. My life is embittered 
by the abundance of these reptiles—rattlesnakes and 
moccasin snakes, both deadly, carpet snakesand ‘‘ green 
racers,” reputed dangerous, water snakes, tree snakes, 
and mouse snakes, harmless but abominable. Seven 
rattlesnakes have been killed just outside the cabin 
since I came. A snake, three feet long, was found 
coiled under the pillow of the sick woman. I see 
snakes in all withered twigs, and am ready to flee at 
‘‘the sound of a shaken leaf.”” And besides snakes, 
the earth and air are alive and noisy with forms of 
insect life, large and small, stinging, humming, 
buzzing, striking, rasping, devouring ! 
I. L. B. 





* The curative effect of the climate of Colorado can hardly be exag- 
gerated. In travelling extensively through the territory afterwards I 
found that nine out of every ten settlers were cured invalids. Statistics 
and medical works on the climate of the State (as it now is) represent 
Colorado as the most remarkable sanatorium in the world. 





Baricties, 


LIVINGSTONE MEMORIAL BAzAAR.—The success of the bazaar 
held in Edinburgh at the close of last year in aid of the Living- 
stone Medical Training College was worthy of the noble object 
for which it was set on foot, the training of medical missionaries. 
Upwards of £4,000 was obtained by the sale of articles contri- 
buted, and the College, for which £6,000 had been previously 
subscribed, has been opened free from debt. The contributions 
to the bazaar came from all parts of the world, even Indian 
rajahs having sent valuable presents in testimony of their respect 
for Dr. Livingstone. Through the influence of Miss Bird con- 
tributions also came from the Sandwich Islands. 


LANDOWNERS.—The “‘ Financial Reformer” states that there 
ave 955 landowners possessing above 10,000 acres each, and that 
these 955 persons possess 29,743,402 acres, which is 5,703,415 
more than one-third of the entire reported extent of the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of the metropolis. In Scotland the propor- 
tion of land possessed by a small number of great landowners is 
far more notable. 


BEFORE THE WArR.—‘‘Great Britain is resolved not to sanc- 
tion misgovernment and oppression, and if the Porte, by 
obstinacy or apathy, opposes the efforts now making to place 
the Ottoman Empire on a more secure basis, the responsibility 
of the consequences which may ensue will rest with the Sultan 
and his advisers,” —Despatch of Lord Derby. 
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NATURALIST’S CALENDAR. 


fie following indications of the return of Spring were observed by Robert Marsham, Esq., Stratton, ee 

Norfolk, lat. 52°, 45’; reported to the Royal Society, April 21st, 1784, and continued to the year NY 
1797. Mr. Marsham died 1797, at the age of 90. It will be observed that the averages are all from 
upwards of thirty years’ observations, and some of them double that time. The calendar is very interesting 
for comparison with that made by Gilbert White, at Selborne, and by others throughout England. We 
speak of indications of ‘‘ Spring,” but they refer not so much to the season so-called as to the renewal of | 
life in nature, some of the indications being begun before the close of the year. 
























































Indications. Earliest. Latest. ee Medium. Observed in. 
Thrush sings Dec. 4th, 1735 | Feb. 13th, 1766 81 days | Jan. 14th, 1747 56 years 
Snowdrop appears. », 24th, 1778 », 10th, 1795 48 ,, », 15th, 1750 55 ,, 
Ringdoves coo . -| 4, 27th, 1751 | March 20th,1761| g3_,, », 22nd, 1780 i 
Yellow Butterfly ‘ | », 14th, 1790 | April 17th, 1783 | 93 ,, March 8rd, 1773,) 36 ,, 
Rooks build . .| Feb. 2nd, 1797 | March 14th,1757| 40 ,, | Feb. 2ist, 1744 | 53. ,, 
Hawthorn leaf . », ith, 1759 | April 22nd, 1784| 70 ,, March 19th,1778| 59 ,, 
Frogs croak » 20th, 1750 | May 4th, 1771  -_ », 980th,1763| 57 ,, 
Birch leaf », 21st,1750 | ,, 4th, 1771 72 ,, », 29th,1745| 52 , 
Sycamore leaf . », 22nd,1750 | ,, 4th, 1771 72 55 », 29th,1745| 52 ,, 
Elm leaf . March 4th, 1779 | ,, 6th, 1784 63 ,, April 6th, 1775 47 ,, 
Mountain ash » wth, 1794] ,, 2nd, 1771 61 ,, », 6th, 1773 43 ,, 
Horse chestnut . », 10th, 1750 | ,, 7th, 1771 ie », 9th, 1789 40 ,, 
Hornbeam leaf. », ‘wth, 1794] ,, 2nd, 1771 es. », 28rd, 1784] 47 ,, 
Maple leaf . .| 4, 15th, 1794 | ,, 7th, 1771 53 ,, ,» 12th, 1788} 34 ,, 
Wood Anemone blows », 16th, 1790 | April 22nd, 1784/37 _ ,, » oth, 1778 30 ,, 
Lime leaf ,, 19th, 1794 | May 7th, 1756 49 ,, » 18th, 1796 | 43 ,, 
Young rooks ,», 26th, 1747 | April 24th, 1726 | Q9 ,, » 14th, 1789] 52 ,, 
Chestnut leaf », 28th, 1794 | May 12th, 1770 45 ,, » 21st, 1776 36 Ca, 
Swallows appear . ,»» 30th, 1736 | April 26th, 1797| 27 ,, », 18th,1777| 63 ,, . ‘aa 
Oak leaf . »» 31st, 1750 | May 20th, 1797 | 50 ,, » 26th, 1757| 54 ,, \ 
Ash leaf . April 2nd, 1779 | ,, 26th, 1772 | 54 ,, », 29th, 1787] 36 ,, 
Beech leaf », ith, 1752 », 10th, 1771 35 ,, », 28rd, 1787 59 ,, A 
Cuckoo sings », 9th, 1752 » ith, 1767 7 .» »» 28rd, 1789 im 
Nightingale sings . », eth, 1752 » 19th, 1792 i », 28th, 1784 oe 4 
Hawthorn flowers . », 18th, 1750} June 2nd, 1797 50 ,, May 12th, 1744 59 4, “H*' 
Churn-ow]l sings » 29th, 1781] ,, 26th, 1792 58 ,, », 29th, 1760 i ae have beer 
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